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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports initial results from an evaluation 
of the first 2 years of implementation of a Master's level teacher 
preparation program at WheelocK College (Massachusetts) for teachers 
of students with special needs (TSSN) . An overview of the program 
notes that the intensive lA^onth experience leads to a Master's 
degree in education and standard certification in both elementary and 
special education. The program is organized around three phases 
(fundamentals, teaching^to^learn and learning^to^teach, and knowledge 
integration) and four learning vehicles: (1) coursework; (2) practice 
(a full-year, full-time internship); (3) mentoring and supervision by 
both the cooperating teacher and college supervisor; and (A) 
utilizing prior experiences and self-examination. Evaluation involved 
extensive data collection (such as employer evaluation surveys and 
student surveys) during and following the program. Findings are 
detailed for each of the four learning vehicles. The evaluation 
concluded that the program design is coherent with the Professional 
Development School model and students are learning as expected, but 
that the mentoring and practice components seem less effective than 
expected. (Contains 24 references.) (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper reports the initial results from a full-scale evaluation of the first two years of a 
master's-level teacher preparation program. The program, entitled Teacher of Students with 
Special Needs (TSSN) was launched in the summer of 1993 as a collaboration between 
Wheelock College and The Walker School in Needham. MA. In 1994. the program expanded to 
include three public elementary schools and a second private school.' The program was designed 
to prepare teachers to serv'e challenging student populations in both general and special education 
classrooms. The TSSN curriculum integrates the study of educational theory with practical 
experience by having students pursue a yearlong, guided internship at a professional 
development school (PDS) while simultaneously completing in-depth coursework.- Through this 
integration, the TSSN curriculum requires students to analyze and synthesize ten sub-fields, or 
strands, of professional luiowledge and practice which are embedded in the curriculum and to 
translate them into the act of teaching. 

This paper provides a formative and summative indication of the effectiveness of the first 
two years of the program for preparing new professionals and presents an elaborated and 
replicable model for evaluation of other programs modeled as a PDS. The evaluation answers 
two questions: 1) Are students learning in the ways we expected them to learn, given the design 
of the program? 2) In what ways do faculty expectations for how students will learn vary from 
how they actually learn while working intensively in PDSs? 

OVERVIEW OF THE TEACHING STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS PROGR.\M 

The TSSN program is designed as an intensive 14 month experience leading to a .Master' 

degree in education as well as standard certification in both elementary and special education. In 

the first year of its existence, the program graduated 1 1 students. During the second year, the 

[ The original PDS panner was The Walker School (ungraded) in Needham. MA. In year two. we added the .Mason 
School (k-3) and the Lyon School (k-3) in Boston, and the Haggerty School (k-6) in Cambndge. and a second r-;vaie 
school. The Germaine Lawrence School (ungraded middle school) in Arlington, MA. In year three two more schools 
have joined the network. The Devotion ^hool (grades k-8) in Brookline and Watertown Middle School. 

2 Out PDS efforts are congruent with those laid out by Goodlad ( 1990) including simultaneous renewal of colleges 
and schools through the shared activities of teacher preparation, in-service professional development, research of 
classroom practice, and expanding curriculum to meet the needs of children. We have incorporated into this vision a 
strong emphasis on improving preparation. ptKtice, and policy particularly in relationship to the education of chil- 
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program graduated 24 students. Now in its third year, the program has enrolled 54 students. 

Each PDS relationship is built upon the agreement that the college and each school will 
work together to prepare pre-service teachers to work with diverse learning populations and to 
engage in-service teachers in a program of professional development aimed at improving practice 
with children with special needs. 

Working in close partnership with the administration and faculty at each school. TSSS 
progresses through three phases: an Introduction to Fundamentals phase, Teaching-to-Leam - 
Leaming‘to-Teach phase, and the Integration phase. As the program progresses, the course of 
study draws upon both the experiences and coursework of candidates in order to teach ten 
practical and theoretical curriculum strands presented in Table 1. In the Introduction to 
Fundamentals phase, candidates attend an intensive summer session at Wheelock College during 
which knowledge regarding typical child development and literacy and numeracy development is 
presented; candidates are introduced as well to essential knowledge regarding the nature, 
etiology, prevalence and best school practices associated with high- and low-incidence 
disabilities (see Figure 1). This phase employs a traditional course format for teaching and 
learning. In the second phase, students assume one-year, full-time, paid positions as intern 
teachers in either substantially separated classrxjoms. resource classrooms, or in kindergarten 
through ninth grade classrooms chat are including special needs students.^ Increasingly deepened 
learning is fostered in curriculum, instruction, assessment, teacher research, and family studies 
through a mixture of a) coursework closely linked with classroom practice; b) weekly 
interactions with mentor teachers and college supervisors; and c) sustained, guided inquiry into 
the human ecology of children and farttilies (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). In the final phase of the 
program during the s«:ond summer, candidates engage in traditionally organiaed, integrative 
courses intended to complete the process of weaving together the ten curricular strands. 

4 

3 The Massachusctu suie certification for Teacher of Students with Special Meeds covers nursery level through 
ninth grade. 
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Table 1 

Ten Curriculum Strands fjr TSSN 
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Data Analysis: Siolls of analysis and synthesis are necessary for teachers to carry out systematic and unbiased 
inquiry into teaching and learning. This strand sets the intellectual tone of the program, and is concentrated in 
[he courses Research Methods and Special Education Assessment, where interns pursue rescarchablc questions 
about their students. In Learning and Teaching study themselves as teachers-in-formation. 

Child Development: Interns must understand and apply with children, a variety of theories of social, emotional, 
cjgnitive. and moral human development. Especially important is an understanding of Bronfenbrenner s 
ecological theory of human development. Interns are required to enter the program with background m child 
development. Students muse take advanced courses in child development. 

.Muldcuitural Cadersumdlng: Interns are expected to build a solid awareness of racial, ethnic, cultural, religious, 
ability, and gender differences and similanties. and to apply that awareness in planning classroom environments, 
curricula, and pedagogies. This strand is not an 'add-on ' feature^ but fully infused throughout the curriculum. 
Additionally, course work in some aspect of multiculturai educauon is required. 

Disabilities and Handicaps: Through their work with multidisciplinary teams in classrooms and schools. 

independent reading, research projects, and a course Impact of Special Needs on Learning and Development, 
interns learn the pnmary medical, social* and psychological issues involved in disabling conditions and the key 
cumcular needs and teaching considerations they imply. They learn the differences between socially constructed 
handicaps, and physical, cognitive* and emotional disabilities. 

Curriculum and Instnictioo;, Teaching begins where accurate assessment of children, meaningful school work, ar.d 
a supportive classroom ecology intersect. This idea is reinforced through modeling by mentors, in supervision, 
and during tutorials with faculty. In course work, these ideas are elaborated through matenal presented m 
Special Education Assessment, Issues in Elementary Literacy and ^^umeracy / and II, and Integrative Special 
Education Curriculum. 

Reflective Practice: Interns reflect upon thetr practice in weekly supervision, tutorials, journal wnting. and in the 
course Learning and Teaching. The goal of this strand is to promote self-evaluatton and awareness, but also to 
tnstill in interns a willingness to reach out for learning. Interns are encouraged to analyze their strengths and 
weaknesses as a teacher and learner, and to develop strategies that help them maintain an ambition to learn. 

Teamwork: Throughout the program, interns are required to work m teams > in cooperative learning teams, as 
classroom teaching teams, as treatment teams, on teams with parents - to help them leam the skills of 
commumcation. cooperation, work sharing, negotiation, conflict resolution, and goal setting. The goal is to help 
interns see the possibilities in teamwork and to counteract the isolating tendencies of public schools. 

Family and Comaranity: Working with parents is crucial and parents of children with special needs are oftt;n wary 
of school personnel. Interns build non-judgememai relationships with parents of children in thetr classes through 
assignments in the course Family Support, They are monitor and analyze their own responses to parents and 
community involvement They attend and participate m at all venues where parents play significant roles. 

The Role of Special Educatloai Students study the history of the field and the key intellectual, political, and social 
currents that shape policy and practice. Students receive guidance in special education proc^ures and 
processes, and participate in is ions at the team, school, and classroom level. In the course Democracy and 

Special Education, interns study Amencan democracy as it struggles to find adequa t e means for educating its 
youngest citizens. 

Clinical Teaching: In the Clinical Teaching experience, planning and teaching responsibilities are divided equally 
among members of the classroom team. While the mentor teacher retains ultimate responsibility for teaching 
and curricula, the intern shares the work in ail areas of practice. Through observations, weekly clinical 
supervision, team planning, and guided nicorials. the intern engaged in the practical work of building knowledge 
and skills for curriculum development, teaching, and overall classroom management. 
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Figure 1 
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Design Rationale 

The program design responds to the concern that teacher preparation programs too often 
bifurcate coursework and teaching practice (Darling-Hammond. 1994). Additionally, the 
preparation of special education teachers and regular education teachers has been highly 
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segregated until now. with a significant split between the two fields on what is considered useful 
professional knowledge and best practice (Glatthom. 1990; Paul. 1985). We have addressed this 
problem by using a model where teaching and learning are intended to be simultaneous acts, 
shared by novice teachers, special and regular education teachers, and college faculty from both 
special and regular education traditions. Additionally, we do the preparation work together in the 
context of actual practice. The program has also modified the content of the training in order to 
deepen beginning teachers* subject-matter and pedagogical knowledge and skills (Carter. 1990; 
Cohen. McLaughlin. & Talbert, 1993; Shulman. 1987) -- and to apply that knowledge and skill 
to all children regardless of their special needs (Cambone. 1994). Thus, the content emphasizes 
students* understanding of interpersonal and intrapersonal differences of children (Coffman. 

1963; .Meyen Sl Skrtic. 1995). situates the development of children within both 
cognitive-developmentaltPiaget. 1966; Vygotsky. 1978) and ecological-developmental 
frameworks (Bronfenbrenner. 1979). and strengthens students* grasp on the sociopolitical nature 
of teaching in a democracy (Delpit. 1995; Perry & Fraser. 1993; Skrtic, 1995). 

Finally, the program design emphasizes the work of teachers as a fundamental component 
in the reform of schools and education, especially when those reforms affect children with 
special needs. In many schools across the country, students with special needs are being 
included in regular classrooms in record numbers. This movement toward merging special and 
regular education is seen by some as a primary step in reforming mainstream school curricula, 
instructional strategies, and program delivery schemes (Goodlad & Lovitt, 1993; Stainback & 
Stainback. 1990). To meet the learning needs of these children, teachers require especially deep 
knowledge, skills, and tolerance for the significant differences among children (Cambone. 1994; 
Paul. 1985). The aim of TSSN is to provide teachers with broad understandings, flexible 
abilities, and resilience in the face of such challenges. 

LEARNING FRAMEWORK 

In order to learn to teach, students must have multiple avenues toward knowledge and 
must be able to use them as their needs dicute. The TSSN program has organized several 
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opportunities for learning which students use in part or in whole as they are immersed in the 14 
months of study. These opportunities can best be understood by studying the learning 
framework illustrated in Figure 2. This framework includes four vehicles for learning, the ten 
curriculum strands to be learned, the context of the learning experience, i.e.. a PDS. and the 
transactional relationship among them (Dewey and Bluntly. 1973; Spiegel. 1971). 

Specifically, the four vehicles of learning systematically made available are Coursework. 
as manifested in the program of study. Practice, as it is embodied in the experience of a full year, 
full time internship. Mentoring & Supervision, as it is practiced in the mediation of student 
learning by the cooperating teacher and college supervisor, and The Personal, as represented by 
the program faculty's strong attention to students' individual ways of learning and understanding 
- what we refer to in this paper as their ways of knowing. Students are actively encouraged to 
use these vehicles for learning as they encounter the challenges of the overall curriculum. 

Figure 2 

Learning Framework for TSSN 
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Pan of that challenge resides in how students come to understand and apply the ten 
discrete strands of the curriculum which are woven together and provide the program's 
knowledge base. In Figure 1 the ten curriculum strands are displayed at the center of the figure 
in no particular order to show they have equal status; they arc highly interactive with each other 
and are ubiquitous in teaching and learning. The framework shows how we have arranged the 
knowledge represented in these strands into an overlaying relationship with the vehicles for 
learning, .nd then have placed the entire interaction within the sustained experience of actual 
teaching in a PDS. Thus, the program creates a dynamic learning milieu by literally forcing an 
ongoing interaction between the content, the vehicles, and the context for learning. Students are 
given a more authentic opportunity to learn about teaching by doing teaching in a highly 
transactional context. 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

Our evaluation of -the first two years of the program was summative in that it provided an 
indication of the effectiveness of the program as originally conceived and implemented. It was 
also formative in that results will now be used to make changes in the program to increase its 
efficiency and effectiveness; and an ongoing evaluation model is now developed and embedded 
into the program. 

As a PDS. the TSSN program represents a significant departure from traditional programs 
that provide theoretical instruction and practice sequentially. Therefore, our evaluation design 
departs from traditional models. We needed a model that would assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of a program that continually interweaves theory and practice. Furthermore, we 
required a model that would facilitate our accountability to multiple constituents. 

Data Collection. Data- for the program evaluation are being collected in four stages for 
each year's graduates: a) at the start of the program; b) at the end of the Leaming-to-Teach/ 
Teaching<to*Leam phase; c) at graduation; and d) from six months to a year after graduation. 
Data sources include the students themselves, mentor teachers, college supervisors, program 
faculty, and in the final stage, graduates' employers. Table 2 represented the data collection 
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strategy which included: questionnaires; individual and group interviews; narrative evaluations; 
and state certification checklists. Several items in the table are in need of elaboration. 

First, at both the start and finish of the program, all students are asked to conduct a 
self-evaluation composed from items on the Council for Exceptional Children core of know ledge 
and skills essential for beginning teachers (Swan & Sirvis. 1992). These pre-and post -program 
self-evaluations were used during the first two years of the program to help guide student 
reflection on their own learning at final portfolio presentation. 

Second, while ail students are required to present their portfolio orally prior to 
graduation, only first year students’ presentations were tape recorded and transcribed because of 
prohibitive costs of transcriptions. In the second year we used faculty notes of student 
presentations, instead. 

Third, state certification checklists evaluate students on every competency and 
sub-competency on a scale of 1. exemplary through 5. inadequate. They are filled out at 
mid-internship and at the end of the internship by interns, supervisors, and mentors, alike. 

Ratings on each competency for each graduating class were reviewed and calculated. The final 
narrative evaluations written, by mentors and supervisors, provided much of the qualitative 
information necessary to understand the activities students undertook and to judge the quality of 
learning outcomes. 

Fourth, the program evaluation survey queried graduates on their knowledge of the 
curriculum strands, their integration of didactic and applied educational and training experiences, 
and their ratings of support and supervision, program organization and administration. 

Finally, the employer evaluation survey asked first year employers to rate students on 
their grasp of the curriculum strands as employers observed the strands translated into practice. 
Portfolios, meeting notes, focus group audiotapes, and comments from surveys were ail 
transcribed. 
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Table 2 

Data Collection Strategy: Sources. Types. Timetables 
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Mentor 


Supervisor 


Instructor 


Employer 


Initial 


CEC Core of 
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Internship 


Comments from 


State 


Bimonthly 


Bimonthly 




ten 3-way 


Certification 


assessment of 


assessment of 






conferences: 


Checklists 


student progress 


student progress 






five for 

provisional and 


Narrative 


State 


toward learning 
goals 






five for standard 


Evaluations 


Certification 






certifications 


Informal 


Checklists 










Feedback 


Narrative 

Evaluations 






At Graduation 


Student 

Portfolio 












CEC Core of 












Knowledge 

self-study 










6 - 12 Month 


Program 


Foc AS Groups 






Performance 




Evaluation 








Evaluation 




Survey 








Survey 




Focus Groups 











‘All first year students; sampling of second year students 

Analysis . The ten curriculum strands around which the coursework is organized 
provided the units of analysis for the evaluation. Qualitative data were coded, and numerical 
data from surveys and checklists were calculated and sorted, using these units of analysis. The 
data were then sorted and grouped according to roles in the program, that is. the interns, mentors, 
supervisors and instructors. At this point, data were analyzed within each group along three 
dimensions: a) the relevancy of the content of each strand; b) the sufficiency of goal 
achievement within and across each strand; and c) the discrepancy between the expected and 
actual outcomes (Maddaus. Scriven Sl Stufflebeam, 1983; Patton. 1990). Relevancy examined 
the responsiveness of the program to the demands of good teaching. Sufficiency of goal 
achievement considered whether the level of achievement required for successful completion of 
the program enabled graduates to adequately^i^et the challenges of classroom teaching. 
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Discrepancy between expected and actual outcomes represented two aspects: a) whether the 
stated goals of the program were actually those realized at completion of the program; and bi if 
other goals were realized in place of. or in addition to. the stated goals of thr program. 

In a second analysis, data that were originally coded using the curriculum strands w ere 
reanalyzed to ascertain patterns that explained both where and how learning took place. Data 
were analyzed within role categories and across categories. Then, using the learning framework 
elaborated above, we located student learning within or among the different vehicles of learning. 
Finally, we traced repeating patterns of interaction among those vehicles as a test of the 
robustness of the framework for explaining whether students were learning what we expected m 
the ways we had expected. 

In summary, the dimensions of analysis provided the lens through which to examine the 
data on the curriculum strands and the frame to support their mastery. In turn, organizing the 
findings according to students’ readiness to teach, the content they learned, and the effectiveness 
of the learning vehicles and their interactions allowed us to ascertain the relevancy, sufficiency, 
and discrepancy between the intended and actual outcomes of the program. 

FINDINGS 

In reporting our findings, we begin with an overall picture of students* readiness to teach 
upon graduation. We then report on assessments of content learned by students and the relative 
value of each learning vehicle, both singularly and in interaction with each other. 

Readiness to Teach: The Large Picture 

Of the 1 1 students who began the program in year one. 100% graduated with a master's 
degree and qualified for standard certification in both special needs and elementary education.' 

In the second year. 26 students began the program. Of those, two students failed to meet 
program standards and were asked to leave. All but one student earned a standard certificate in 
elementary education and special needs. 

4Massachusens ceftification is earned first ai a provisional level in any field. Within S years, additional coursev>ork 
and a clinical experience can lead to standard cenification in that field. Additional field certificates are earned 
through additional coursework. 
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Upon graduation, students from both year one and year two indicated that they were 
either confident or highly confident in their readiness to teach. Specifically, students felt ready to 
develop cuniculi. provide effective instruction, and manage behavior of individuals and groups 
(see Table 3). The narrative reports filed by both mentors and supervisors corroborate students 
estimations of their own readiness to teach. 

One hundred percent of year one students were employed in teaching positions of their 
choice within one month of graduation. Of the 23 students in year two. all except one were 
employed within one month of graduation; Twenty were employed as head teachers; two were 
employed as assistant teachers; one chose to travel in Europe for a year. One-third of all 
graduates have bben hired by either the school >r district where they had been an intern. 

Table 3 

Student Readiness to Teach 



Confident 



Highly Confident 





Year One * 


Year Two » 


Year One 


Year Two 


Develop & Use 
Curricula 


13^ 


6 


87 


94 


Provide Effective 
Instruction 


13 


18 


87 


82 


Manage Individuals 
& Groups 




24 


100 


76 



^ n - 7 
’n = n 

- all results are reported in percentages 



To date, employers of 7 of the 1 1 first year graduates have provided survey tnfoimation 
indicating extremely high satisfaction with TSSN graduates. Mote discussion on this fact will be 
presented in a later section. Tracing the Interactions. 
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The Content 

While there was some variation regarding the kind and level of learning students 
experienced among the ten curriculum strands (refer to Table 1) and between the cohorts of the 
two years, we found a generally high level of mastery of the strands. Analysis of the students' 
final portfolios, final narrative evaluations filed by mentors and supervisors, survey responses 
and focus group discussions verified that of the ten strands, interns engaged deeply and appeared 
to gain the greatest mastery in the strands of Curriculum and Instruction. Teamwork. Family and 
Community, and Reflective Practice. A majority of graduates spoke of having learned not only 
new skills, but having integrated knowledge into a new way of thinking. .Mentors, supetvisors. 
and new employers alike, reported that graduates exhibited a great deal of confidence and clarity 
of thought in these knowledge areas. 

Consider as an example one intern who changed her thinking regarding the role of 
families in the education of their children. As part of her coursework. the intern had begv'’ a 
series of home visits to the family of a youngster in her class. The child was viewed by the 
school personnel as particularly troubling, as he had significant difficulties attending to learning 
and would often have behavioral difficulties. They discouraged the intern from becoming 
involved with the family at all. citing mom’s past drug involvement and her continual reluctance 
to engage with people at the school. But the intern persisted in her visits and. over the year, this 
boy 's mother explained her ideas, values, and beliefs about child rearing. These conversations 
changed how the intern thought about parents in general, and their relationships with schools: 

After the visit, I respected [thesel parents too much. And there's no way I can 
turn around and blame them [for their son’s school difftculties}....! would be doing a 
disservice to them. Because I really think they opened their doors to me to come and 
leam about their son. ..I’m definitely not going to have any assumptions about parents or 
their home life -- or their past life that they might have had. [Or] the community they 
come from...Its hard, but I this really woke me up to that topic. 

The intern went on to explain how her studies in the program were transformed, and 

became increasingly focused on issues of family, community, race, class, and violence - and that 

her new knowledge changed her classroom practice. 

14 
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In some curriculum strands, students expressed slightly less confidence overall ~ even 
though individual students often excelled in these strands. One explanation for this lessened 
confidence is that, while students knew a substantial amount in these areas, they still did not feel 
they knew enough. Even in the areas where they felt most confident, they were nevertheless 
aware that they had only touched the tip of the iceberg in 14 months. One student said it well 
when, during a focus group she said that, even after finishing the program and then being in her 
own class for 5 months. "I need to feel more fluent in implementing the whole spectrum of 
language arts, science, social studies, math, and reading." Overall, when students were rated (or 
rated themselves) as less secure in a knowledge strand, they seemed to be referring more to their 
confidence in the ability to act fluently with knowledge they had gained, which is often a 
struggle for beginning teachers. 

It seemed clear in the data that what added to the sense of disfluency in action was the 
fact that students had studied more deeply than broadly in cenain strands (often, as we' 11 show 
later, depending upon some personal interest or feature of their site that drew their keen interest). 
Students' studies in the strand of disabling conditions provides a clear example of this. 

Analyzing this curriculum strand, we found a disparity between students' confidence in content 
know' jdge - that is. the characteristics of varied disabilities, and the practices that are responsive 
to particular disabilities - and their understanding of, and sensitivity toward, the nature of 
disability as it is socially constructed as a handicap. In other words, students gained an approach 
to understanding children with disabilities - even though they may not have gained deep 
knowledge about many specific disabling conditions. One student said, "There are too many 
different disabilities to have a complete understanding especially in 14 months!" Thus, 
students believed their knowledge in all areas was neither deep enough nor had it been fully 
transformed into knowledge-in-action. 

However, what seems to undergird graduates' confidence to teach is their deep 
knowledge and skill at data analysis -- a strand emphasized most strongly by the program design. 
Two courses. Qualitative Research Methods and Special Education Assessment, require 
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sustained, yearlong projects aimed at deepening students' understanding, and honing their skills 
tor finding and researching significant questions regarding their students. While one of the 
outcomes of the course is a highly developed skill set for doing inquiry, students also report 
valuing their ability to conduct unbiased and systematic inquiry to improve teaching. W'ithout 
exception, the students show an unusually high deg .e of confidence that they know how to ask 
the right questions about their practice, to do the necessary research to answer those questions, 
and to translate their knowledge back into practice. This, they tell us. compensates for any gaps ^ 
they have in their knowledge within all the curriculum strands. Graduates have a strong sense of 
responsibility to keep on learning, and they know they have the skills necessary to do so. One 
student seemed to capture well what many of her colleagues had said regarding this phenomenon 
when, during her portfolio presentation, she said; 



I think that as a teacher you’re always going to be a researcher. I mean teacher 
and researcher go hand in hand. Especially a special ed teacher. Because whatever case 
you have or whatever child you have, their history is very important to their schooling 
now. So I think that whatever kids I have this year I need to research what’s going on in 
their lives, what has gone on in their lives, what disabilities they have,...I am always 
going to be researching. No matter what. Whether I want to call it research or not, it’s 
always going to be research... .I’m going to look at their files. And then I’m going to take 
notes on those files. Find out questions I have. Things I don’t know yet.. ..and then 
follow through. 




The Vehicles for Learning 

While there is a generally strong indication that students are learning the curriculum 
strands, the data indicate that there is substantial variance regarding which of the vehicles, or 
combinations thereof, are best supporting that learning. Students report that coursework was a 
highly satisfactory vehicle for learning; similarly, they were satisfied with their freedom to 
develop and use their personal ways of knowing to make sense of becoming a teacher. However, 
students perceived much greater variance in the quality of the school practices they observed and 
were required to participate in at their PDS sites, although students from year one were 
substantially more satisfied. Similarly, year two students were highly critical of the mentoring 
they received from cooperating practitioners, though somewhat more satisfied with the learning 
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they experienced through their supervisory relationships with college faculty. This 
dissatisfaction can be accounted for. at least in pan. to the doubling of the program size in year 
two, to the greater diversity in school sites, and to the variations in the skills or philosophies of 
mentor teachers. 

Student estimations of the relative quality of these vehicles for learning were compared 
w ith data found in faculty assessments of student performance in coursework. supervisor reports 
of tutorial sessions, data from mentor teacher focus groups, and PDS liaisons' evaluations of 
individual classrooms and school sites. Generally, these data sources are in agreement with 
student estimations of the vehicles for learning. 

The discussion of each learning vehicle begins with a short description of the program 
activities that make up the learning vehicle, followed by a report of the findings. To simplify 
reporting, summary data from the postgraduation survey of students are displayed in a series of 
tables, and are used as points of departure for deeper discussions of the findings. 

The Personal 

This vehicle for learning embodies a twofold strategy on the part of faculty to capitalize 
on interns ways of knowing. First, activities and assignments are designed to place a high value 
on using the prior studies and experiences of students. In doing so. faculty model for interns the 
same constructivist methodology they advocate interns use with children. Second, the program 
faculty put a particularly strong emphasis on writing critical analyses and engaging in discursive 
activities that require students to engage in extended self-examination of personal values, ethics, 
biases, and ways of knowing ~ particularly in relationship to the ten curricular strands. By both 
valuing the personal, yet at the same time requiring constant examination of the personal, faculty 
assist interns in lifting that which is implicit about their ways of knowing, examining it. then 
transforming it into more explicit ways of knowing and working. 

Table 4 displays the frequency of student response when asked whether their coursework 
and internship valued and built on their prior experiences, as well as whether their ongoing 
dilemmas of practice were used effectively in making the connection between theoretical 
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material presented through coutsework and practical applications in their teaching. Clearly, 
students believed that the use of their personal knowledge was valued, and that the ways in which 
the program organized opportunities to use that were adequate. 

The personal vehicle for learning is perhaps the most difficult to describe, especially as it 
is hard to distinguish what students brought initially to the learning experiences of the program, 
and what developed as a result of that learning. Bui as part of our transactional model for 
learning, it clearly plays a crucial role for students. 

Table 4 

Stuaent Ratings of the Opportunity to Learn through The Personal 



Built on Prior 
Experience 

Used Current 
Experience 



Less than .Adequate Adequate or Better 

Year One ^ Year Two ” Year One Year Two 

6 100 94 

12 100 88 



^n = 7 
"n* 17 



One student seemed to capture the crucial nature of the personal • both the personal that 
students drew upon as they learned, and the personal that they synthesized as a result of the 
learning -- when she remarked. 

I think that I grew so much in these experiences.. .and each one has had a 
significant impact on my feelings and function as a teacher. ...These are the experiences I 
have been through and brought me to where I am now....I've learned about self-esteem, 
communication, collaboration, research, continuing to increase knowledge, how to be a 
professional, how to work to professional standards, how to strive to meet high 
expectations, and to set high expectations for [my]self and others [1‘m] working with, 
how to value individuality and multicultural aspects in the classroom and in the world, 
how to pace tmy]self, how to be just an overall productive and valuable source in the 
education system and the world.... And I have got to keep challenging myself as much as 
this program challenged me. I have to continue to expect a lot from myself and not fail 
back from the high standards that I* ve been meeting. 

The personal learning that students experience points to interactions with other learning 
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vehicles, especially certain courses and supervisory relationships. The rigor of both Research 
Methods and Special Education Assessment, for instance, stretched students* notions about their 
own capabilities as learners. All of the first year students, for example, pointed to a greatly 
increased sense of personal power and self-esteem, and commented during their ponfolio 
presentations that the work of rigorous inquiry taught them to be healthy skeptics, unwilling to 
accept assertions about children and practices without first analyzing multiple data sources. 

They had become strongly aware of their personal biases, their origins and the ways they 
manifested themselves in daily work. 

Similar experiences happened for students in the course Learning and Teaching, which 
asks students to learn new material in the liberal arts and to study how they learn it. One second 
year student wrote, ‘[this] course really hit on the strand of reflective practice. It helped me to 
tone my thinking about what I was reading and thinking." And still another wrote, "Learning 
and Teaching was the most ground-shaking class for me. It felt like my brain turned [for] 
perhaps only one of three times in my life. This course challenged everything [to] such an 
extreme. I loved the brutal honesty...*’ 

Coursework 

Students report relatively high satisfaction with learning done through coursework, 
finding both content presented and assignments given to be meaningful and relevant. To 
understand the role coursework plays in the overall program, a brief description of its content 
and organization is needed. 

Coursework in the Introduction to Fundamentals phase of the program (refer to Figure 2) 
lays the groundwork for learning in the internship by assuring that students have an 
understanding of the typical pathways by which children grow and develop, and the ways in 
which disabling conditions can alter those pathways. The basics of literacy and numeracy 
development are presented during this phase; introductory knowledge regarding special 
education practice and procedure is communicated through a third course. One goal of this 
phase is to guarantee that all students enter the next phase. Leaming-to-Teach / 

in 
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Teaching’to-Leam, with a coinnion knowledge base and vocabulary upon which faculty and 
mentors can build as the internship progresses. 

During the second phase of the program, five courses extend across the entire year; all are 
designed to draw their content directly from the practice in which students are engaged. That 
content is then used as both a complement and a contrast to research-based, best practices for 
understanding and teaching children in academic, social, emotional, behavioral, and physical 
domains. Three courses are team taught on one afternoon each week and comprise the teaching 
and curriculum core. They focus on advanced issues in literacy and numeracy development, 
integrative curriculum, and assessment. Students receive a third of their credit in these courses 
for working with their mentor teachers to connect coursework and classroom practice. 

The two remaining courses meet on one full Saturday per month • Research Methods and 
Family Support. Using ajiresentation/work session format, they provide students an opportunity 
to conduct rigorous and sustained studies of individual children with special needs and their 
families, respectively. These courses are intended to situate the child and his or her family in the 
context of their human ecology (Bronfenbrenner. 1979). and to help students locate and account 
for the myriad influences which place children and families at sociocultural risk or promise 
(Garbarino. 1992). Paramount among several activities is each student’s repeated self-analyses 
of their own biases, especially as they manifest themselves in daily practice with children and 
interactions with parents. Students also conduct repeated analyses of the classroom and school 
ecology ihat may be helping or hindering each child’s growth and development. 

To reinforce opportunities for learning in teams and to provide for cross-semination of 
ideas, students are carefully grouped and regrouped for different learning experiences across the 
10 months of the internship using the following scheme: Cohorts ranging in size from three to 
nine work at each PDS site and meet among themselves periodically for support sessions. For 
the teaching and curriculum core, two or three PDS cohorts are blended, usually to highlight the 
contrasting features, philosophies, or programming strategies of each school. For the Saturday 
classes, the students are reorganized one last |ime into three different sections for each course, 
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w iih attention given to creating in each section the greatest variety of student experiences. 

Finally, in the Integration phase during summer two of the program, students take their 
foundation course in the history, ethics, and law of special education. This course challenges 
students to reinterpret their experience within the profession's historical context, and to form a 
coherent personal strategy for becoming not only a teacher of children with special needs, but a 
professional advocate for them as well. .As described earlier, in the Learning and Teaching 
course, students leant new material in the liberal arts; as they learn, they reflect upon the process 
of their own learning and then explore their personal strategies for teaching. Finally, degree 
candidates assemble and present their master's portfolio to their advisor and at least one other 
professional with whom they have worked during the program as final preparation for 
graduation. 

Table 5 illustrates that students in both years of the program agreed that their coursework 
provided avenues for investigating effective teaching, and shows that students found their 
assignments relevant to their teaching because of the links made between assignments and actual 
teaching practice. Structurally, this linking can be accounted for by the cohort arrangement, 
described above, as well as the weekly mentoring and supervision provided students, and the 
effort instructors make to have actual teaching drive assignments. 

Table 5 

Student Ratings of the Opportunity to Learn through Coursework 



Less than Adequate 



Adequate or Better 



Year_Qne ‘ Year Two > Yw£>fl§, Y^afTwo 

Presented Effective 6 100 94 

Teaching 

Assignments 6 100 94 

Relevant to 

Teaching 



*n = 7 
^n = I7 
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While students were satisfied, faculty and mentor evaluations of course content prompted 
changes to be made in the curriculum. From year one to year two. faculty altered the program 
offerings adding a second course in issues of literacy and numeracy. Faculty and students in year 
two assessed a need for more exposure to informal assessment strategies, work sampling and 
portfolio assessment in particular, in order to meet the needs of practice in public schools. The 
assessment course was revised to place greater weight on these kinds of activities. Preliminary 
results from this evaluation <tudy have^rpmpted changes in the child development requirement, 
and more advanced courses are now required. 

Practice 

In order to be accepted into ISSN, students must meet entry requirements for the 
Wheelock College Graduate School and be hired for employment at one of the PDS sites. No 
student is accepted unless,both requirements are met. The PDS compensates students for their 
full-time work by having SIO.OOO applied directly toward each student’s tuition. In most 
schools, administrators hired intern applicants to fill roles that were convened from teaching 
assistant slots. Thus, the school gets a highly committed second teacher in each classroom. 

The PDS sites create a network of resources for TSSN; therefore students can interview at 
a wide range of schools representing several program designs. Different models are represented 
across SO substantially'Separated, resource room, and inclusion classes; in private and public 
placements; from kindergarten through ninth grade; in urban and suburban communities; at 
female, male, and mixed settings; and with mild through moderate special needs populations. 

Table 6 is taken directly from the TSSN handbook and illustrates the professional 
responsibilities interns are to assume and a suggested timetable for assuming them. The 
agreement between the College and the teachers and administrators at each PDS site, stipulates 
that interns will be given ample opportunity to share the work and responsibilities of teaching in 
the areas of curriculum, instruction, classroom and behavioral management, and special 
education planning and reporting. 
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Table 6 

Suggested Schedule for Interns as they Assume Responsibility 



August -October 



October - November 



November - December 



January - February, 
and beyond 



• panicipaces in all onentation specific to the school site 

• assumes complete responsibility for planning and teaching 
approximately half of ail reading and math groups 

« leams the school-wide and classroom routines^ schedule^ and 
behavioral management systems 

• assists in transitions and other classroom routines 

• begins weekly supervision with Mentor Teacher 

• leams the roles of various support staff and structures within 
the school 

• begins weekly, structured observations of classroom as part of 
their assignment for Research Methods class 

• begins building a relationship with one child's parent as pan of 
their assignment for Family Support class 

• begins reading and assignments for teaching and curriculum 
core classes. 

• begins assuming responsibility for transitions and other 
executive functions of the classroom (management of 
materials, homework, point routines, etc.) 

• asserts self in a disciplinary role with children 

• expands teaching role by assuming some whole-group 
instruction 

• begins to plan with Mentor the content area units the Intern 
will teach and co-teach with Mentor 

• begins preparation for presenting at first lEP meeting, clinical 
conference, or school staffing 

• begins to assume responsibility for written reports on children, 
including lEP, confereiKC reports, and report cards. 

• begins initiating shared, equal role in administering the 
classroom by overseeing sections of the school day 

• initiates and oversees a share of classroom projects, such as 
planning fieldtrips, assembly presentations, parent's night 
activities, etc, 

• begins to participate in some share of faculty committees ?nd 
taskforces 

• begin implementing Intem-planned and led units in the 
content areas 

• begins moving toward fully shared responsibility for planning, 

developing, and teaching curriculum, as well as shared 
responsibility for managing the school day. and for 
administrative tasks of assessment, report writing, presentation 
at meetings, etc, 
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Data drawn from portfolios and student focus groups show that students from the vear 
one cohort were generally highly satisfied with their opportunities to practice in each of these 
areas and had adequate to ample opportunity to do so. However, year two students found that 
their opportunities varied widely, and in some areas, were largely absent. 

Specific survey questions in the area of curriculum uncoupled several sub-dimensions 
related to practice, and the findings corroborate those found in the qualitative sources. Tables 
8. 9 and 10 summarize student responses to the several survey questions regarding opportunity to 
learn in each of these sub-dimensions. 

Table 7 

Student Ratings of the Opportunity to Share Curriculum Work and Responsibilities 



Less than AdeQuaie Adequate or Better 





Y^ar One * 


Year Two 


Year One 


Year Two 


Curriculum 

E^evelopmcnt 


13 


41 


87 


59 


Lesson Planning 




41 


100 


59 


L'nit Planning 


13 


47 


87 


53 


Event Planning 




48 


100 


52 



-n = 7 
’n = 17 



Regarding Table 7, in the first year of TSSN, the program was conducted in collaboration 
with one school, the Walker School, as the PDS partner, and the experience for interns was 
highly cohesive because of four factors. First, the school has a long-standing and clearly 
articulated model for preparing new professionals, and has been doing so for 20 years. Second, 
nearly all of the TSSN curriculum was taught in the first year by a combination of educational 
leaders from Walker and faculty from Wheelock. "Hiird. Walker has a clearly articulated. 
tiroe*tested curriculum for educating children with special needs. Finally, because of its long 
history of preparation, teachers at the school are accustomed to mentoring novices; at the same 
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time they rely heavily on them for the smooth operation of classrooms. In other words, the 
school w as uniquely predisposed to meeting the goals of TSSN, and the high level of opportunity 
to learn for year one students can be explained in these terms. The year two results indicate an 
near even split between less than adequate and adequate or better levels of opportunity - 
reflecting the expanded nature of the program with an increase of varied private and public 
;hool sites. 

As the program expanded, it initiated partnerships with schools that had less developed 
ideas for what a PDS could or should offer to interns by way of learning experiences in 
curriculum and instruction. Indeed, the schools had invited the College to join them as a PDS 
largely because they were struggling to develop and institute new practices for educating children 
with special needs in inclusive ways. Thus, schools and teachers alike had less aniculated models 
for curriculum and instruction and greater confusion regarding the management and education of 
special needs children. As a result, interns experienced less congruence between the content they 
were reading about in coursework. and the practices they observed in their classrooms. This may 
account for some of the disappointing opportunities students experienced in year two for ail areas 
of practice, paricularly those areas highlighted in Tables 7 and 8. 

Table 8 

Student Ratings of the Opportunity to Share Instructional Work and Responsibilities 



Less than Adequate A dequate or Better 





Year One* 


Year Two ^ 


Year One 


Year Two 


Reading. Math. & 
Content Areas 




36 


100 


64 


Individual & Group 
Instniction 


u 


24 


87 


76 



‘n:*7 
»n= 17 
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